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The double prayer rug from southern 
Persia, No. 64, has the characteristic 
mihrabs. The upper field is richly orna- 
mented with curling leaves and arabesques, 
while the lower field is diapered with a 
small trefoil motif, the same device which 
appears as the finial of each of the niches. 
The trefoil, which is probably derived from 
the lily, is a recurrent theme in Arab art. 
It not only appears in sculptured stone 
ornament, but is ever present in the borders 
of Asia Minor rugs. 

In no exhibition of recent years has the 
prayer rug appeared to such admirable 
advantage as in the collection here shown. 
The owner has been fortunate in ac- 
quiring the finest examples available, 
and the decorative effect produced by the 
careful grouping of these brilliant weaves 
has tended rather to accentuate than to 
diminish the individual charm of each. 

F. M. 

THE ART CONGRESS IN PARIS 

1 HE Congres d'Histoire de l'Art fran- 
cais was held at the Sorbonne in Paris 
from September 26 to October 5. It was 
the first great gathering of this kind since 
the international convention held in Rome 
in 1914. With the exception of Germany, 
the invitation this year was international 
and there were delegates present from 
twenty-five countries as far separated as 
China, Japan, Argentine, and the United 
States. It was regrettable that so few 
delegates were present to represent our 
museums and institutions of art. The 
meeting was called by the Socie'te' d'His- 
toire de l'Art francais and at the opening 
session each country brought its tribute 
to France — genuine homage, for in the long 
history of civilization who has contributed 
so much to the world's art? When the 
United States was called upon, the repre- 
sentative was not a museum scholar or a 
university professor, as had been the 
case with the other countries. Instead 
we were represented by a woman, Cecilia 
Beaux, an artist of international distinc- 
tion. This seemed very fitting, as it em- 
phasized the place that women hold in our 
professional life. 



Miss Beaux's theme was the gratitude 
of the artist to France "who opens the 
door to the future but never forgets the 
past." She acknowledged the debt which 
American painters owe to many European 
countries, but said that it is to France that 
they must go for counsel and leadership, for 
her great criticism and her sense of perfec- 
tion. If Miss Beaux had not spoken, no 
mention would have been made at this 
meeting of what the modern painter owes to 
France, and this is certainly a part of the 
history of art which is not all a matter of 
past record — new chapters are being writ- 
ten today. 

The session closed with the address of 
the President, Andre" Michel; one would 
like to quote it at length, but the closing 
paragraph is sufficient to show the fine per- 
ception of values and the high courage 
which characterized the whole speech. 
". . . Ce qui fait le prix, la valeur, le 
charme de la vie, avec la bonte", c'est la 
beaute". II est plus facile et c'est plus 
t6t fait de d6molir et de bruler une cathe- 
dral que de la construire, mais la seul 
chose qui compte au livre de l'esprit, c'est 
qu'elle ait ete construite, et de savoir 
comment. . . La langage de l'art est 
le seul d'ou qu'il vienne, que tous les 
hommes comprennent. . . Soyez re- 
mercies, vous tous qui concourez a le rendre 
toujours plus clair et plus persuasif." 

With the exception of the general assem- 
blies with which the Congress opened and 
closed, the deliberations were conducted 
in sectional meetings, devoted to the fol- 
lowing subjects: 1. Teaching and Museo- 
graphy; 2. Western Art; 3. Byzantine, 
Eastern, and Far Eastern Art; 4. History 
of Music. This brought together small 
groups of students in each subject and 
gave coherence to the discussions. Unfor- 
tunately, since all the meetings were held 
simultaneously, one was in danger of miss- 
ing some papers of the greatest inter- 
est, such for instance as those by MM. 
Male, Koechlin, Diehl, Vitry, and Venturi. 
Nevertheless, in spite of its formidable title 
Section 1 was in many ways the most sig- 
nificant for those who were interested in 
practical questions of administration, pub- 
lication, and teaching in the Museum. 
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At the one meeting of the Congress 
devoted exclusively to what we define as 
the educational work of museums, the 
program consisted of three American papers 
and two English ones. Of the latter, Mrs. 
Strong's description of the British school 
in Rome dealt with an unrelated subject. 

The American contributions very prop- 
erly described local problems and practices, 
which held the attention of the audience 
even when they had no direct bearing on 
European conditions. The conception of 
the museum as a "social center" has as 
yet little or no place in Europe, where one 
often is surprised by a certain impervious- 
ness to the social ideal and a conviction 
that the museum fulfils its duty completely 
by serving the enlightened few. Museum 
attendance relative to local population — 
especially the record of Toledo (68%) — 
made a deep impression and was referred 
to in a later meeting. The spirit of adven- 
ture and experiment in American mu- 
seums stood out strongly also. The idea 
of a working museum in which the collec- 
tions earn their right to existence was new, 
and interest was shown in its practical 
bearing upon the work done with manu- 
facturers and salespeople. The descrip- 
tion of the exhibition of plants used in dec- 
orative design held in the Metropolitan 
Museum in 19 19 was greeted with ap- 
plause. 

Work with children, which occupies 
such a large place in our institutions, has 
not been introduced very generally else- 
where, as it is difficult to gain support for 
so great an innovation. The Victoria 
and Albert Museum is an exception. Miss 
Spiller's paper described the work which 
has developed there from small beginnings 
made during the war, when the children 
were gathered in at the holiday season and 
given a glimpse of the museum. This 
activity is now being carried on by a num- 
ber of women who are doing volunteer 
work with a joy and zest which must 
bring important results. But there is 
no reason to believe that they would do 
less well or that the work would be less 
effective if the museum was able to put 
their services on a proper financial basis. 
After a brief summary of their aims and 



methods of approaching the subject from 
the standpoint of the historian, the artist, 
and the craftsman, Miss Spiller gave in 
charming French a specimen demonstra- 
tion suited to "a party of a dozen small 
boys of ages from seven to ten, and one or 
two small girls who ply me with questions." 
This began with the fundamentals: "Les 
mains, sont-elles bien propres? Parce 
qu'il ne faut rien toucher ni rien salir dans 
ce musee appartient a nous tous." Simple, 
almost homely, sensitive to beauty of 
thought, color, and design, it was the in- 
troduction one would like a child to have. 

At an extra session called on the final 
day of the Congress, a short address was 
given by M. Capart of Brussels, in which 
the important points developed in the 
discussion of museum teaching were sum- 
marized. M. Capart is planning to open 
classrooms in the Cinquantenaire Museum 
and to develop museum work along new 
lines. In the popular courses in the his- 
tory of art already inaugurated there he 
"intends to initiate the new principles in 
use in America and England." 

One meeting was devoted to the consid- 
eration of courses in the history of art and 
it was significant to note the popular 
courses which have been introduced in 
Lyons, Nantes, Brussels, and elsewhere. 
Reference was constantly made to the 
necessity for revivifying the subject by 
intimate contact with museum originals. 
Traveling scholarships were suggested for 
the professors in the provinces, so that 
they might know their material at first 
hand. The paper by M. Foucillon of 
Lyons on The Modern Conception of the 
Museum was one of the most interesting 
of the Congress. Heretofore, he stated, 
museums have been arranged for the 
benefit of the artist and of the historian 
of art — may we not add the museum for 
the people? The museum should embody 
the idea not only of information but of 
joy, it should be especially valuable in 
developing the imagination of youth. "Les 
musees sont des especes de concerts. Car 
la vie de l'esprit n'est pas seulement l'in- 
telligence — le gout n'est pas fait que de 
raison, il est aussi fait de sensibilite, d'emo- 
tion, d'imagination. 11 doit y regner de 
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la vie." The museum should be also a 
school of intellectual liberalism, where one 
may follow the changes in aesthetic ideals 
in the different centuries. It should be a 
place where we receive lessons in taste. 
It is a crime, for instance, to hang pictures 
in crowded space — for " Le vide est autour 
de l'ceuvre d'art ce que le silence est au- 
tour de la musique." In showing works 
is it not better, he asked, to create the at- 
mosphere of a period than to exhibit 3,000 
Gallo-Roman vases? We must give the vis- 
itors not only courses for specialists and for 
students of the history of art, but a new 
course to make them understand the mu- 
seum. Above the door of the gallery should 
be written " Ici Ton vient non pour juger 
mais on vient pour apprendre" and also 
"on vient pour £tre heureux et pour 
aimer." M. Theodore Reinach main- 
tained that the museum must also be 
a depot and asked what should otherwise 
be done with the 2,999 Gallo-Roman vases! 
This brought up the topic of museum ar- 
rangement, and the methods followed in 
Boston, Brussels, Lisbon, and elsewhere 
were discussed. At a later meeting M. 
Reinach suggested that museums should 
be divided into three parts: 1. a series for 
the formation of public taste; 2. documents 
of art for the use of the student; 3. a 
depot. Other classifications were sug- 
gested and the subject received a good deal 
of attention. 

The international interchange of ma- 
terial, especially photographs of museum 
collections, was referred to repeatedly. It 
is proposed to have at the Bibliotheque 
d'Art et d'Archeologie in Paris a complete 
collection of such material. The president 
of each foreign committee has been asked 
to appoint in each country a person who 
will act as a clearing-house for information 
as to prices, procurability, etc. 

The program of meetings was broken by 
three full-day excursions. The first of 
these was a visit to Chartres under the 
guidance of M. Marcel Aubert, who gave a 
brief talk on the architectural features of 
the cathedral and then analyzed in order 
the sculpture of the western and transept 
portals. Scholarship, perfect clarity of 
thought and speech, a wonderful resonant 



voice heard with ease by everyone, and 
sympathy in understanding and com- 
manding his large audience made this 
demonstration one of the most valuable 
lessons any teacher of visual instruction 
could receive. It could not have been 
better done. A day in Reims was made 
memorable by meeting M. the Archbishop 
and M. Lenglet, mayor during the war 
and now conservateur of the newly re- 
opened museum. One of the hosts who 
guided us through the demolished streets of 
the town pointed out on the ruined walls 
of his sixteenth-century house the medal- 
lion decorations of Francis I's day which 
still remain. In clearing away the debris 
of the city, ruins of Roman buildings have 
been discovered, and these are being care- 
fully uncovered and preserved. The third 
excursion was by automobiles to Fontaine- 
bleau, Courance, and Vaux-le-Vicomte. 
Courance was in some ways the most in- 
teresting — the chateau itself was so beau- 
tiful, doubled and trebled in the formal 
"waters," and the Marquise de Ganay 
and her daughter such gracious hostesses. 
At Vaux-le-Vicomte the company was 
entertained with refreshments on the 
terrace overlooking LenStre's gardens laid 
out for Fouquet. 

But these excursions were a small part 
of the entertainment which was so inter- 
spersed with the working days that no one 
realized that the Congress was almost two 
weeks long. Private houses of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries and private 
collections of rare beauty were opened to the 
members of the Congress. In addition 
to receptions given by the Minister of 
Public Instruction and those held at the 
H6tel de Ville and Ecole du Louvre, a 
concert of French music was given in the 
Galerie des Glaces at Versailles. The 
program opened with music of the Louis 
XIV and Louis XV period, exquisitely 
rendered on violins, flute, and spinet. 

It is impossible to express sufficient ap- 
preciation of the unfailing kindness and 
generosity of the French committee which 
made this Congress so delightful an ex- 
perience. 

E. R. A. 
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